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THE CIRCULAR 
Has forits fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
js to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Tea us—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
asa copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address ‘‘ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y."’ 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Darty Retiaious Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a voluntcer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars, 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

"8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the samereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to inst#tute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 


The Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
mens Enameled Traveling-Bags; Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green c&h Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES;3 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.——-By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religicus topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
eonclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
Allwho wish to understand Bistr Coumunism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of jhould acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
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Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, |. 


in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religiousand SocialTheories. 428 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Nores. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; andany of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to allparts 
of the country. 


The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 

—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 886 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—The Community takes its origin from religious 

faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 
—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SpPrxiT or Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 
—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the dephrtment of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—--Tue Circutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
jts usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASUKES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 


with the Kingdom in the Heavens 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Dea‘h 

‘Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 

tion tor distribution. 

' Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 

- lies 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord's Basser at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 





A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and devo- 
ted to God. 


THE CIRCULAR. 
Fourier and Bible Commun- 
ism-—No. 5. 

Recurrence to first principles, in order more 
thoroughly to seize the thread of reasoning, and 
comparison of the Soul of Man to the single 


fundamental string or Monechord of an Oc- 


tave of some Musical Instrument, and also to a 
Focus of fire and flame. 

If we take any musical string with the in- 
tention of bringing forth from it the Musical 
Octave which it contains, and string it firstly 
in its one-ness, completeness, or state of indi- 
vision, it will, if then struck, give forth only 
one tone, that tone being the tone of its 
Unity. 

If this string be now divided, and its parts 
again properly strung, that is, strung in condi- 
tions similar to that of the One string of which 
they are parts, they will when they vibrate 
give each some part of the original Single and 
fundamental tone ; and they may be so vibra- 
ted together, that is, be so re-united, be so 7e- 
ligious, that they shall give the Whole. I say 
religious here, with intention, because the fun- 
damental meaning of that word is that of a 
hinding again into an original unity. 

Let us now suppose that we can distinguish 
some individual Soul Monochord, and trace 
and name its subdivisions under the guidance 
of Fourier—and we shall then find and name 
a Three-fold division, as that of the first degree ; 
that is, a Passional string of Distribution, an- 
other of Affection, and a third of Sensation ;— 
and that when these three striogs vibrate in 
unison, they vibrate the Passion tone of their 
original One-Soul-ness of their Religious unity. 

And if we again trace the subdivisions of 
this sacred Three, we shall then find as a _ sec- 
ond divisional degree, three passional subdivis- 
ions from the passional string of Distribution, 
four from that of Affection, and five from that 
of Sensation, these twelve constituting together 
that Passional Octave, which not only from the 
number of its notes, but also from the nature 
of its accords, as we shall frequently see in 
some degree, stands in the completest analogy 
with the musical; and when it likewise vi- 
brates and re-unites its scattered tones under 
the influences of its original unity, it will also 
be in a state of re-binding or in a religious 
state. 

Or let us conceive of this individual Soul in 
another manner; let us conceive of it as a 
Focus of Passion, pouring forth its Distribu- 
tive, Affective and Sensitive rays. Let us 
then again conceive of this Trinity of rays as 
subdividing itself further in such manner as 
that the Distributive ray shall now pour forth 
as three, the Affective ray as four, and the 
Sensitive ray as five, and we shall thus again 
obtain our octave of passions, and in this case 
perhaps more vividly than before, as the out- 
pourings of flame, light and heat. 

Now when the original Passional Soul Focus 
thus pours itself forth without let or impedi- 
meut, will not the ultimate interminglings of 
all these rays and beams constitute the circum- 
ambient atmosphere of heat, light and sunshine, 
and be the sum and substance of the original 
Passional Soul out-pourings ? Will there not 
thus be a re-combination of the separated, a 
rebinding, a state of religion for that soul ? 

But and if you were to interrupt willfully or 
from ignorance any of these fated rays, ee 
should the Passion Soul have its proper course ? 
how should it reunite its darkened and scat- 
tered rays? how should it be religious ? 

Let us from all this then thoroughly compre- 
lend how every passion of man is as a Tone or 
a Ray separate or refracted from the other 
tones or rays of any fundamental Human or 
Passional Soul String or Soul Focus; and that 
it can only by its own, as their free play and 
tree outpourings, feel and speak and aci the 
full original meaning of that soul; that it can 
ouly thus teel, speak and act religiously. 

And let us further thoroughly comprehend 
from these illustrations how the Octave Tones 
and the Octave Rays are Series of Tones and 
Serics of Rays, separated and yet re-wnited ; 
and how the Series stands thus forth as the 
type and source and Divinely predestined foun- 
dation of all true Religion. 





Analogirs of the Passvonal and Musical Oc- 
tures, the former being the type of which the last 
is the antitype. 





Harmony is indelibly connected in our minds 


with the delights of musie on the one hand, and 
with that passional peace and brotherhood on 
the other, which would in its fullest measure, 
more than re-instate Paradise, would bring 
down Heaven upon Earth. It is not then very 
astonishing that we should find the accords and 
harmonies of the Musical Series to be only the 
re-vibrations of the accords and harmonies of 
the Passional Series, and that the meanings of 
-_ should be found in the expressions of the 
other. 














Comparatively few are sufficiently acquainted 
with the names and nature of the Musical Oo- 
tave to follow the analogies I have alluded to 
fully, but I shall attempt to make them suffi- 
ciently clear to interest all in some degree. 

When we sit at a piano-forte we see two 
ranges of keys, a white and a black; the for- 
mer of which are called naturals, and the latter 
sharps and flats. An octave on such an in- 
strument consists of seven of the white keys, 
the black keys being included within these to 
the number of five, and bringing the whole 
count of an octave up to twelve. Every white 
key has its individual name, and the seven 
white keys of the octave are usually called in 
the succession of C, D, E, F, G, A, B, in 
English, or by the Italian names of Ut, Re, 
Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si. 

The black keys are also named, but as the 
sharps or flats of the naturals with which they 
stand in connection ; and thus we have C sharp, 
D sharp, F sharp, G sharp and A sharp ; and 
and if we run the scale back, these sharps be- 
come successively B flat, A flat, G flat, K flat, 
D flat. 

The simplest way of proceeding will now 
probably be to name the notes successively as 
they are named in the Passional Series, and 
then to give the reasons why. 

The seven white notes then, named succes- 
sively C, D, E, F, G, A, B,—are in the 
same succession named passionally, Ambition, 
Enthusiasm, Love, Friendship, Emulation, 
Familism, and the Variable. Of these, Ambi- 
tion, Love, Friendship and Familism form the 
Tetrachord of the Affectives, whilst Enthusi- 
asm, Emulation and the Variable, are the 
three tones of the first division which we in a 
former place named the Distributives. 


Running over in the same way the sharps, 
we have © sharp, D sharp, F sharp, G@ sharp, 
A sharp, in succession ; and in the same order, 
Sight, Hearing, Touch, Taste, Smell. If com- 
mencing with Ambition, we now examine the 
relations in which it stands to Love, we find 
that it stands in the relation of the first accord 
of third at the entrance of the scale, because 
Ambition and Love are the two Hyper-affee- 
tives, the two higher or superior or creative or 
generating passions. For as Ambition, by its 
plannings and action generates and creates the 
sympathies and industry which are the twofuld 
spring of Friendship, so Love, by its plannings 
and Actions generates the births and adoptions 
which create the Family circle. And as Am- 
bition is the superior of Friendship, as direct- 
ing its groupings and its industry, so has Love 
by its conjugal relationships, the mastership 
and mistresship of the family. Thus it is 
that apart from mony other considerations that 
might be presented, Ambition and Love stand 
as the prime Accord of third of the Passional 
Series, separated indeed by the Distributive 
passion of Kuthusiasm, but only after that 
manner of separation which we have recognized 
as the necessary cause of Recombination ; for 
who does not know the enthusiasms of Ambi- 
tion in-its creative inventions, or the enthusi- 
asms of creative Love? 

Friendship and Familism give the next Third 
Accord of the Octave ; and in regard to their 
position and connection, I shall only recall that 
they are as regards position, the consequences, or 
the generated and created, as just pointed out 
of Ambition and Love ; a:d as regards inter- 
connection, that Universal Friendship and Uni- 
versal Brotherhood which is a chief family tie, 
are synonymous terms, and that friendly rela- 
tions and family circles are altogether inter- 
woven. 

Emulation separates them as Enthusiasm did 
Ambition and Love, only to re-unite them 
the more by means.of the Emulative groups of 
Attractive Industny. 

And thus we reagb the last Distributive, the 
note of passional chunge, or Varicty, the Tran- 
sitive B, which stands by itself as it ought to 
do, and in its appropriate place at the exit of 





one octave and the entrance of another. 
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And if we nowjexamine the Sensitives, we find 
Sight sharpening Ambition by its colors, uni- 
forms and stars; Enthusiasm inflamed by Sight 
and Hearing, by the wavings of the loved coun- 
try’s banner and by the trumpet sound, or the 
clarion sound of victory; Love leaning on 
Hearing, on the soft sounds of voice and mu- 
sic ; Friendsbip holding out by Touch, the hand 
clasp or the horny hand of labor; Emulation 
resting on Touch and Taste, on the manipula- 
tions of the former as on the differences and 
refinements of the latter for its rivalries ; 
Familism supported by Taste, the family table 
and its endearing associatiors, but looking for- 
ward to the evanescence so well typified by the 
sense of Smell ; for what more evanescent than 
scent, and what more evanescent than the Fam- 
ily ?—so soon to be lost in other cares, in- 
terests and embraces, to which we again pass 
oaward through the final and transitive Pas- 
sional as the final and transitive musical note ? 

It is from analogies such as these, and which 
might be continued to a much greater extent, 
that we are forced to the conclusion that the 
Muaical Octave is the antitype of the Pas- 
sional, and that we ougbt therefore to take the 
laws of the combinations of its Separate Oc- 
taves, and their separate notes, the facts of its 
Series as a guide for our combinations, group- 
ings, gatherings, and drawings together of our 
scattered populations, so that they may like- 
wise attain to that Harmony in their Passional 
Series which we admire and love so much in 
the Musical. The Radical--the root Musical 
Octave--has only twelve notes, as we have 
shown; but the effects produced when we run 
this Octave up from C to B, are very different 
from those produced when we run it down or 
backward from C to C,--and further the as- 
cending Scale may be, as the musical reader 
knows, cither in the Major or in the Minor 
key, and so also the descending. 

[tis so also in the Passional life of man ; 
the effect of the play of his passions is like- 
wise very different when he is ascending light- 
ly and gaily the ladder of life, from those pro- 
duced when he is descending. He commences 
his ascent by the Major rounds of Friendship, 
the predominant passion of childhood, and 
steps from these on to the Minor rounds of 
Love, the predomivant passion of Youth.—- 
Whilst on these he is always looking upwards 
und forwards, with hope, he lives in the future 
and the prizes of Ambition glitter in the dis- 
tance as seen through the prisms of his friend- 
ships and of his loves, and as if within his 
grasp. But now he has reeched the top of the 
ladder, he passes over and steps on the upper 
round of his maturity, and of Ambition, the 
more especial passion of that age ; and although 
he still looks upward because the blue expanse 
above is still spread out in promise above him, 
he is backing unconsciously downward, into 
the rounds of old age, where the joys of fami- 
lism, the gambols and sports and caresses of 
children will most please him. The sky of 
earthly hope:and promise is now rapidly how- 
ever dimning in the distance; Frieudship, 
Love and Ambition, even Familism itself, are 
all become as things that have been, and the 
last round of the ladder returns him upon the 
bosom from whence he sprang and which again 
opens to receive him. And now let us count 
the rounds of this ladder, of which every round 
is a passionel note, which tells by its effects in 
eur passional lives, and we shall find twenty- 
four notes in the two Minors, and twenty-four 
notes in the two Majors, or forty-eight nutes in 
all; and although the fundamental Musical 
Octave has only twelve notes, we thus sce 
how it might have forty-eight; for instead of 
leaving their varied effects to be produced by 
the player’s hands, the maker of the instru- 
ment might himself provide for them. Every 
maker of an instrument further repeats his 
Octaves to the extent of its capacity and his 
own, within the conditions of their possible use, 
in order to provide for the greatest fullness 
and richness of its tones ; and it was from reas- 
onings founded upon calculations such as these, 
but which we cannot for the present follow 
further, that Fourier arrived at the conclu- 
sion that eight hundred and ten is the number 
of appreciable Passional notes in every hu- 
man being, and that these by their relative 
and respective predominance in individuals, 
sonstitute eight hundred and ten appreciable 
differences of character, which as jointly parts 
of a fundamental passioval monochord, must 
be again gathered together in conditions where- 
an they may complete each other, and give by 
the multitude of their accords and interming- 
tings, that fullaess and briiliancy to the Pha- 
janx which dazzles and even petrifies imagina- 
tions nurtured amidst passional and material 
wretchedness and poverty. 

These cight hundred and ten notes of the 
Phalanx Serics, Fourier further distributes into 
sixteen Tribes according to an ascending and 
descending scale of ages ; and these Tribes into 
thirty-two masculine and feminine Choirs, with 








their appropriate major and minor staff of offi- 
cers. 

But since at the outset especially, there 
must be many off duty from a variety of causes 
which it is unnecessary here to enumerate, 
Fourier finally brings up the full complement 
of a Phalanx to double the number given above, 
viz., to one thousand, six hundred and twenty. 

And now we must conceive of the Phalanx 
monochord, as breathing its life and passional 
monotone into these one thousand, six hundred 
and twenty human beings, and as drawing them 
back into its unity, by the formation of Series, 
drawing them into unity with each other by 
the formation of groups, and each individual 
into unity with Nature by the health and 
wealth derived from her; and the Life and 
Passion which it thus distributes among the 
Phalanx population, it distributes as Distribu- 
tive Passion, as Affective Passion, and as Sen- 
sitive Passion, each of which contributes as E/- 
ements to the Production of the sum total of 
religious, moral and material wealth; and 
thence from their original fundamental propor- 
tions as three-twelfths, four-twelfths, five- 
twelfths, they enter into the production of ma- 
terial wealth, as they do into that of religious 
and moral, and they enter into that Produc- 
tion, as the Talent of Distribution, as the 
Capital of Affection, and as the Labor of the 
Sensitives ; and it is at this point therefore 
that we come into contact with the great ques- 
tion still pending between the Phalansterian 
joint-property principle, and the Communist 
non-property principle ; for from the analogy 
just pointed out, Fourier lays down the rule of 
the repartition of three-twelfths to talent, four- 
twelfths to capital, and five-twelfthe to labor, 
the three elements of material production, of 
any surplus which shall remain after the joint 
religious and moral wants shall have been fully 
provided for. 
LS 
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The Kingdom of God. 

* The kingdom of God cometh not with obser- 
vation.” 

“ The kingdom of God is wirHin you.” 

There is an infinite meaning in these passages. 
Those things which come with observation, are 
without us. The material universe is without us, 
and its phenomena come with observation. The 
kingdoms of this world are without us, and their 
pomp and circumstance are noted with the out- 
ward eye. But the kingdom of heaven and of 
God is not so; it is unseen and within us. It is 
within us— 





1. As a spiritual power in our hearts. The spir- 
it and life of Christ are ‘n us, and in them is the 
kingdom of God. ‘The kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.” By receiving and 
confessing the life of Christ in our hearts, we are 
joined to Christ and become members of his 
kingdom—the spirit of the kingdom of God is 
shed abroad in our hearts. 

2. It is within us locally, so to speak. It is 
an interior kingdom which we enter through the 
heart. Heaven is not outside of us in stellar spa- 
ces or in some far-off world blazmg with ma- 
terial glory, but it is within us in the infinite 
spiritual depths which we look into through the 
door of our hearts. When we close our eyes on 
outward things and our mind and heart feel af- 
ter God, we realize the existence of another 
world, in the outward precincts of which this our 
present life stands. Our heart and life may be 
said to have two gates, one opening outward to 
the visible and material universe, the other open- 
ing inward to the spiritual world. It is through 
this inner gate that we reach heaven, that Christ 
comes to us, that we see God. ‘“ Behold I stand 
at the door and knock ;” says Christ, “if any 
man hear my voice, and open the door, I will 
come in to him and sup with him, and he 
with me.” 

Now this interior world 1s where the Kingdom 
of God has its organized existence—it is where 
Christ, the Father, the angels and all the glori- 
fied saints are. It is only as we get a clear con- 
ception of the meaning of the term, interior, as 
applied in this connection, that the idea of the 
spiritual world assumes a definite and satisfac- 
tory shape. We are ap: to think of the spirit- 
ual world in a vague way—to regard it as an in- 
visible, mysterious sphere, which we are in con- 
tact with somehow; but how, is undefined to our 
minds. But we should seek in all true ways to 
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"| terials, to be ready to move at short notice. The 
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know more about that world—give our hearts|who perlaps curse it, yet submit to it. The 


and minds to God tw be perfected in the know]- 
edge of it. It will help us greatly in getting a true 
view of the inferior nature of that world, to con- 
sider well that it is not only an invisible world, 
but that it is within us—that we touch it, 
and enter it through the most interior and subjec- 
tive part of our being. We stand here in our ma- 
terial forms, and look outward on the universe 
around us, we see the globe beneath us, and the 
firmament above us; but this is only one part of 
the perceptive action of which the soul is capa- 
ble. The soul may reverse its action, and, in- 
stead of looking outward through the avenues of 
material sense, may look inward into an interior 
world—a world glowing with heavenly light and 
filled with the presence of God. And this world 
is central to us subjectively, as the sun is ceutral 
to the earth’s orbit. 

To approach that world, therefore, we must cul- 
tivate the faculty of interior vision, by prayer and 
reflection—earnest attention to our relations to 
that world, and contemplation of its nature and 
the beings who dwell there. Above all we 
should confess with our mouth our union with 
the kingdom which is there organized—Christ, 
the Primitive church, and the great angelic fami- 
ly of God. So shall we open the portals of our 
hearts to them, and they will come unto us and 
make their abode with us.—r. L. P. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
From Europe, 

By the steamer America at Cape Race on Tues- 
day, and the steamer Prince Albert at St. John’s 
on Wednesday, :four days later news was received 
than by previous advices. 

In the House of Commons Lord Palmerston 
had stated that there was no truth in the report 
that Austria had threatencd to support Naples. 
It was her intention tu adhere to non-intervention 
till her own frontiers were threatened. 

It was reported that the Emperor of France 
had ordered the formation of a corps de armee of 
one hundred thousand men with campaign ma- 


Emperor had made a speech at Lyons in which he 
condemned the distrust excited abroad relative to 
France. The pacific nature of the speech caus- 
ed an advance on the Bourse. 


The reported invasion of Calabria and the com- 
mencement of the campaign by Garabaldi, is ful- 
ly confirmed. The town of Regio had been at- 
tacked, and large bodies of Calabrian insurgents 
had joined his troops. It was supposed that the 
army of Naples was greatly disaffected, and that 
Garabaldi would enter Naples without bloodshed. 

The reconciliaton of Russia and Austria is 
said to have been fully accomplished. 


Fuad Pasha had succeeded in fully quieting the 
people of Syria. The ex-Governor of Beirut, after 
minute investigation had been found guilty of 
high treason and sent to Constantinople. 

The Elective Franchise in Europe. 


Universal suffrage has come to be recognized in 
Europe. The right of the people to decide by 
their own votes the question of their own dispo- 
sal is acknowledged by kings andemperors. Lou- 
is Napoleon appeals to it; the destinies of Italy 
are settled by it. Though exercised under re- 
strictions, and subject greatly to the influence of 
the “ powers that be,” still the fact that it is rec- 
ognized and that kings respect it, is a great fact 
to be considered in our thoughts concerning the 
future of Europe. The age of kings and absolute 
rulers is passing away in king-ridden Europe, and 
the people are coming forth in their rights and 
strength. Sooner or later they will emerge into 
self-control, and emperors and armies will have to 
depart. 

On this subject of the Elective Franchise in 
Europe, we note the following article in the N. Y. 
Evening Post: 

* A curious correspondence has passed between 
a gentleman from the rural districts of France, 
who wanted to know whether it would be worth 
his while to exercise the clective franchise at the 
approaching election, and Messrs. Garnier Pages 
and Carnot, whom he consulted upon the subject. 
Their letter, which we quote, is significant. The 
Paris journals were requested not to print it.— 
We find it in the Paris correspondence of the 
London Times.” 

‘Dear Former Colleague: we hasten to answer 
your letter, and we tell you unhesitatingly, in 
accordance with the general sentiment, an active 
part must be taken in the elections; it is a right 
and a duty. 

‘Political situations daily undergo modifica- 
tions; and, if principles remain absolute and un- 
alterable, the line of conduct to be followed is 
dictated by circumstance. 

‘Universal suffrage has become the supreme 


| overthrow of thrones, changes of dynasties, 
jannexations of provinces, transformations of 
| states, are henceforward submitted to the will of 
all. Italy, which has just so gluriously struggled, 
| with the aid of France, for its independence and 
jits liberty, and which struggles still, has caused 
|to be regularized by universal suffrage, that is 
to say by right, a position conquered by arms. 

‘Universal suffrage dates from the revolution 
of 1848. We take pride in being of those who 
drew up the decree establishing it, for it is the 
broadest and most sincere mode of applying the 
principle of the sovereignty of the people. 

‘It is true that, without the most entire lib- 
erty of meeting and concerting together, of com- 
municating one’s thoughts by speech, by the 
press, by placards—of making a choice, in short, 
universal suffrage is marred in its very essence. 
But by practice and experience it will extricate 
itself; public opinion demands it, and justice will 
have it so. 

‘Now, universal suffrage being the basis of 
the electoral system in France, notwithstanding 
transient trammels, no citizen who is a partisan 
of the principles of the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple, can desert it when it becomes in Europe the 
law of laws, the rule of the destinies of nations. 

‘And when the Englishman, the Belgian, the 
Piedmontese, the Dutchman, the Swiss, possess 
liberty, and the Neapolitan is regaining it—when 
the German associates himself and the Hungarian 
agitates to obtain it, and when men are dying 
for it in Sicily, we, the initiators! shall we alone 
remain motionless before universal suffrage, fly- 
ing from the open lists, abandoning the interests 
of the commune, of the department, of the 
country, disowning ourselves and (to carry out 
your figure) burying ourselves in inaction (ab- 
stention) like living corpses ? 

‘No; because the liberty we exercise is re- 
stricted, we must not on that account renounce 
its vindication. We must act within the limits 
of what is possible. 

‘Such is our opinion. We beg of you to com- 
municate it to your friends. 

‘ Your very devoted fellow-citizens, 
‘ Carnot. 
*GarnieR Paces.’” 





Facts and Topics. 


...-Letters from Beirat, dated July 19th, to 
the Boston Traveller, say that the families of 
European.merchants and thousands of the Chris- 
tian population had left the interior, and sought 
refuge in the nearest ports of safety. On the 
18th, Fuad Pasha arrived at Beirut, from Con- 
stantinople. He stopped a few hours at Cyprus, 
deposed the Governor-General and confiscated his 
property. Thence he proceeded to the camp of 
the Governor-General of Syria, to investigate the 
charges against him of complicity in the massa- 
cres. The number of people slaughtered in Da- 
mascus, was about 5000. The British vessels 
now on the Syrian coast, are four line of battle 
ships, two frigates, and three corvettes. The 
Admiral commanding has instructions to direct 
his vessels to any point where they may be needed. 

Late dates from Beirut (to July 28th), an- 
nounce the appointment of Mustapha Pasha, Ad- 
miral of the Turkish naval fleet, as Governor 
General, ad interim, of Syria. He was for 
several years in the British Navy, speaks English 
with ease, and is regarded as a civilized man.— 
Dates to July 19th, from Damascus, say that 
that city was still under the control of the mur- 
derers, and not of the government. Subsequent 
dates (to Aug. 5), report that Fuad Pasha had 
surrounded Lebanon with his troops, and threat- 
ened the Druse chiefs with destruction if they 
did not surrender in two days. A thousand 
camel loads of stolen property had been recover- 
ed. Reports that the scenes of Damascus had 
been re-enacted in Baalbec, were confirmed witb- 
out particulars.— Century. 


...-An English lady, the wife of a clergyman, 
recently preached a sermon in England, in the 
pulpit of her husband, who was unable to be at 
his post. 

----The New Haven Palladium says quite an 
excitement prevailed in that city on Monday, 
caused by the discovery that a bright star was 
visible high in the heavens and comparatively 
near the sun, between eleven and one o'clock. 
The New Haven people all became star gazers, 
and in every street there were people pointing 
out the phenomenvn. If was very plainly seen 
when once theeye had the right direction, and 
was so bright as to astonish every body. It was 
seen at an clevation of 40 to 50 degrees, and ina 
southeast direction. 

The star seen was undoubtedly the planet Ve- 
nus which is now visible during the day time. It 
may be seen on clear days on the meridian be- 
tween nine and ten o'clock at an altitude of about 
60 deg., presenting to the naked eye, or through 
the telescope an interesting and beautiful sight. 
.---Prof. Lowe, the balloon man, has changed 
the scene of his operations this year, and is now 
humbugging the Philadelphians. He commenced 





law in Europe; those whe do not recognize it, 


last week the inflation of his mammoth balloon. 
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proposing to start for Europe at 3} o'clock, on 
Friday. As usual, the ocean balloon voyage did 
not commence. On Saturday the inflation of the 
balloon was continued, and the time set for start- 
ing was one o'clock. Bunt the high wind caused 
the balloon to burst, petting an end to the 
scheme, and wasting an immense amount of gas. 
Lowe and humbug would seem in danger of be- 
coming synonymous terins. 

...-Sir George Simpson, Governor of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company’s Territory, died at Lachine, 
near Montreal, on Friday morning. Among other 
things, he was noted as a traveler, having made 
an overland journey round the world, an ac- 
count of which has been published. 


...-The World says, “ We learn from parties 
well posted in telegraph matters, that measures 
are now in progress that are almost sure to even- 
tuate in the speedy building of a continuous line 
of telegraph wire to San Francisco, and, perhaps 
to Oregon. Negotiations to this end are already 
going on at Washington, between Secretary Cobb 
and Hiram Sibley, who represents the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, and there are very 
strong reasons for believing that the coniract, as 
advertised by the Secretary, will be conceded to 
this Company, if it has not already been.” 

...-The steamship, Great Eastern, made the 
trip from New-York to Milford Haven, in nine 
days, four hours, and thirty minutes. 

....The new freedom of Italy has naturally led 
to the rapid growth of Protestantism. What is 
called “The New Italian Church,” has lately 
sprung up, which is more Protestant than Prot- 
estantism itself. It isa church without bishop 
or priest, and “the priesthood of all the breth- 
ren,”’ is the article on which it most strenuously 
insists. The members of this new church meet 
in unconsecrated places, to read the Bible to- 
gether, discuss its doctrines, and pray. The 
men, associated in this movement, are of all 
shades of opinion, but mostly evangelical. The 
Waldenses are also actively engaged in proselyt- 
ing in northern Italy, and with much success. 
The perversity of the Pope, in arresting the 
cause of Italian independence, has alienated from 
his church the affections of the Italian people, 
and they are prepared to believe that salvation 
may be found outside of the church of Rome, and 
to listen candidly to arguments in behalf of other 
forms of Christianity.—Springfield Republican. 


...-The filibuster Walker is again ona ma- 
rauding excursion in Central America, and a 
short time since captured the town of Truxillo, 
in Honduras, He asserts that he is acting in the 
interest of Cabanas, a deposed President of Hon- 
doras. The present President of Honduras, whom 
Walker secks to depose, it is stated, has just 
been elected by an almost unanimous vote of the 
people, and is highly popular. He is, besides, a 
firm friend to the people of the United States, 
and has recently granted a charter for navigation 
and colonization to a company of the citizens of 
this country, which secures them a large grant of 
land in the finest part of the country, and, vir- 
tually, a monopoly of nearly the entire trade of 
Honduras. Walker’s prospects are thought to 
be not very promising, and the latest news, 
though lacking confirmation, is, that he had been 
attacked in Truxillo, by the government forces, 
and the general expectation was that he would 
be driven out, and his troops dispersed. 

...-A telegraphic dispatch of Sept. 8th from 
Chicago announces the loss of the steamer Lady 
Elgin, on Lake Michigan. She left that port at 
11} o’clock P. M. on the 7th, for Lake Superior, 
having on board three hundred and fifty or four 
hundred persons, including several military and 
fire companies. About 2$ o’clock in the morn- 
ing, she came in collision with the schooner Au- 
gusta, uf Oswego, when about ten miles from 
shore, and sunk in twenty minutes, in three hun- 
dred feet water. Only fifty-five persons are 
known to be saved. ‘he schooner struck the 
steamer midship, on the larboard side. The two 
vessels separated instantly, and the Augusta 
drifted by in the darkness. At the moment of 
the collision, there was music and dancing going 
onin the forward cabin. The Lady Elgin had 
three boats, but in consequence of the darkness 
and force of the heavy sea, only a few succeeded 
in making their escape in them. 


...-The insulating of submarine telegraph 
eables with india-rubber instead of gutta-percha, 
is attracting a great deal of attention in England. 
Several papers on the subject have been read 
before the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, by some of the ablest and most 
experienced electricians in the kingdom, and it 
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seems to be the general opinion that gutta-percha 
is absolutely worthless for this purpose, while 
india-rubber, from experiments extending over 20 
years, promises to answer every requirement. In- 
dia-rubber, besides its manifest superiority in 
other respects, is a far better insulator than gutta- 
percha; though the opposite opinion has been 
widely disseminated. The Atlantic cable, besides 
the use of gutta-percha as an insulating agent, 
had also another fatal defect, the spiral form of 
the external wires. This furm permitted the ex- 
ternal coating to stretch under a strain, and this 
almost completely destroyed its value for the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. The great blun- 
der in the Atlantic telegraph enterprise was the 
childish haste with which it was hurried through; 
not permitting a proper test of the various new 
plans required in the novel scheme. This blun- 
der will now be avoided, and it is probable that 
the next effort will be successful.—Scientific 
American. 





Notes of Evening Meetings. 


Monday, evening, Sept. 10. 
FREE CRITICISM THE REGULATOR OF SOCIETY. 
G. W. N.—I frequently hear the question asked 
by visitors, what rules and regulations we have 
to live by ? They seem tv think we must of course 
have some written forms, covenants, rules, &c. I 
have to answer them that we do not have any 
particular constitution, or rules to govern our so- 
ciety. It seems to take an effort on their part to 
conceive how we can go along without them, un- 
til Texplain to them our system of criticism, 
when they generally seem well satisfied. 


Another question frequently asked, is, what 
we do with the lazy ones amongst us? To this 
I reply, that we are not afflicted to any great 
extent with such a class, that all are disposed to 
do their best for the common good, but that if 
we had lazy ones to deal with, we should depend 
on the application of criticism, kindly put, to 
correct the difficulty. 


I think it is literally true, that criticism is our 
social regulator. It takes the place of fixed 
forms and enactments. We find no difficulty in 
going on pleasantly, if we can secure a good spirit 
on the part of the members of the social body. 
This is the essential thing. Witha good spirit, 
there will be consultation, harmony, and flexi- 
bility to adlapt ourselves to circumstances as they 
desire; whereas, without such a good disposi- 
tion, constitutions and by-laws would not avail 
to secure order. Selfishness will leap any such 
enclosure that can be put around it. Most other 
social organizations have depended mainly for 
moral regulation, cn a system of laws and obser- 
vances, to be enforced against offenders; our 
Society is pecutiar in depending on the daily 
guidance of truth and good sense, issuing through 
the channel of free criticism. Under any system 
of laws that can be devised, there is plenty of 
room for the operation of selfish, mercenary, 
deceiving spirits ; but no such element, however 
covert its designs, can long hide from the scru- 
tiny of Community criticism. 

There is, moreover, a postive power in criti- 
cism, that operates effectually against evil of any 
kind; a power that is something more than can 
be referred to the mere exposure which it pro- 
duces. It sets going spiritual currents which 
flow with omnipotence. See the case of Ananias 
and Sapphira, who fell dead at the word of Peter, 
exposing their sin, and other instances of similar 
effect mentioned in the Bible. It would be in. 
teresting to consider, as branches of this subject, 
the questions, How to give criticism, and How 
to receive it. 

H. J. S.—Were I asked, where we obtain our 
authority for our system of criticism in the-scrip- 
tures, I should refer to that saying of Christ, 
“If ye continue in my word, ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” We 
gather from the text, that the truth had made 
an impression upen those he was addressing, 
so that they were in some sense, “in his word,” 
and the promise to them was, that so long as 
they continued in it, so long the truth would con- 
tinue to act upon them, and the result would be; 
to finally free them from the control of sin and 
evil in allits forms. This I take asa _ promise of 
criticism to the followers of Christ, and cunsider 
as a divine authority for the institution. 





—It seems to me a great truth, that human things 
cannot stand on selfishness, mechanica] utilities, 
economies, and law courts; that if there be not a 
religious element in the relations of men, such re- 
lations are miserable and doomed to ruin.—-Carlyle, 





Give Me thy Heart. 

Wirn echoing steps the worshipers 
Departed one by one, 

The organ’s pealing voice was stilled, 
The vesper hymn was done; 

The shadows fell from roof and arch, 
Dim was the incensed air, 

One lamp alone with trembling ray, 
Told of the Presence there ! 


In the dark church she knelt alone ; 
Her tears were falling fast ; 

“Help, Lord,” she cried, ‘the shades of death 
Upon my soul are cast! 

Have I not shunned the path of sin, 
And chosen the better part ?” 

What voice came through the sacred air ?— 
‘My child, give me thy Heart !” 


‘** Have I not !aid before Thy shrine 
My wealth, oh Lord?” she cried ; 
‘Have I kept ought of gems or gold, 
To minister to pride? 

Tlave I not bade youth’s joys retire, 
And vain delights depart ?” 

But sad and tender was the voice,-- 
** My child, give me thy Heart !” 


** Have I not, Lord, gone day by day 
Where Thy poor children dwell ; 

And carried help, and gold, and food ? 
Oh Lord, Thou knowest it well ! 

From many a house, from many a soul, 
My hand bids care depart ;”-- 

More sad, more tender, was the voice,-- 
** My child, give me thy Heart !” 


‘* Have I not worn my strength away 
With fast and penance sore ? 

Have I not watched and wept ?” she cried ; 
** Did Thy dear Saints do more? 

Have I not gained Thy grace, oh Lord, 
And won in Heaven my part?” 

It echoed louder in her soul,— 
** My child, give me thy Heart!” 


‘© For I have loved thee with a love 
No mortal heart can show ; 

A love so deep, my Saints in heaven 
Its depths can never know: 

When pierced and wounded on the Cross, 
Man’s sin and doom were mine, 

I loved thee with undying love, 
Immortal and divine! 


‘* T loved thee ere the skies were spread ; 
My soul bears all thy pains ; 

To gain thy love my sacred Heart 
In earthly shrines remains : 

Vain are thy offerings, vain thy sighs, 
Without one gift divine ; 

Give it, my child, thy Heart to me. 
And it shall rest in mine !” 


In awe she listened, and the shade 
Passed from her soul away ; ’ 
In low and trembling voice she cried-- 
‘Lord, help me to obey! 
Break Thou the chains of earth, oh Lord, 
That bind and hold my heart ; 
Let it be Thine, and Thine alone, 
Let none with Thee have part. 


‘Send down, oh Lord, Thy sacred fire ! 
Consume and cleanse the sin 

That lingers still within its depths ; 
Let heavenly love begin. 

That sacred flame Thy Saints have known, 
Kindle, oh Lord, in me, 

Thou above all the rest for ever, 
And all the rest in Thee.” 


The blessing fell upon her soul ; 
Her angel by her side 
Knew that the hour of peace was come, 
Her soul was purified : 
The shadows fell from roof and arch, 
Dim was the incensed air ;— 
But Peace went with her as she left 
The sacred Presence there! 
[ddelaide Anne Proctor. 





An Estimate of Character. 


I have often admired the little dra- 
matic exhibition we have in the 7th chapt. 
of Luke’s gospel, of our Savior’s estima- 
tion of character, in his interview with 
the woman who washed his feet with her 
tears. ' 

The scene, it appears, took place at the 
house of Simon the Pharisee, who had 
invited Christ to eat with him. It ap- 
pears also that Simon lived in the city of 
Nain, where the young man was raised 
to life, and delivered to his widowed 
mother, and where Christ had wrought 
many miracles. On this account there 
seems to have been an unusual impression 


made upon the people generally, so that 


“there came a fear upon all; and this 
rumor of him went throughout all Judea, 
and throughout all the region round 
about,”’ It is probable that this woman 
had attended Christ’s ministry, and had 
seen his miracles, and had become con- 
vinced that he was sent of God—that 
judgment was set in the earth. Sho is 
here introduced to us, as standing at his 
feet, behind him, weeping, washing his 
feet with tears, and wiping them with 
the hairs of her head ; kissing his feet, 
and anointing them with ointment. 

The point of the story seems to be, to 
show who loved him most—the Pharisve 
with whom he sat at meat, and who 
perhaps had done the most good, and 
could give the best dinner—or this poor 
woman who was “a sinner.” And the 
Saviour goes on to make his comparison, 
while the self-righteous Pharisee must 
stand self-convicted. “He turned to the 
woman, and said to Simon, Seest thou 
this woman ? I entered into thy house, 
thou gavest me no water for my feet: 
but she hath washed my feet with tears, 
and wiped them with the hairs of her 
head. Thou gavest me no kiss ; but this 
woman, since the time I came in, hath 
not ceased to kiss my feet. Mine head 
witb oil thou didst not anoint : but this 
woman hath anointed my feet with oint- 
ment. Wherefore, I say unto thee, her 
sins, which are many, are forgiven ; for 
she loved much ; but to whom little is 
forgiven, the same loveth little. And he 
said unto her, thy sins are forgiven. 
And they that sat at meat with him, 
began to say within themselves, Who is 
this that forgiveth sins also?” With 
what ineffable delight this woman must 
have received his comforting words, 
“Thy faith hath saved thee; go in 
peace.” Her love wasevidence of her 
faith ; and her faith confirmed her love. 

P. X. 

Wallingford, September, 1860. 


Home Paragraphs. 


THE LESSON OF SUFFERING. 


God requires that we surrender our 
whole hearts to him—he will accept noth- 
ing less. When we are tempted to think 
that God has not dealt fairly by us, that 
we have not met a full return for all that 


|we have given up, and our hearts are 


longing for something we have not re- 
ceived ; let us stop and see if the trouble 
is not in ourselves, Have we given 
Christ our whole hearts, have we made a 
complete surrender of all we have, and 
are, tohim? Or have we idols that ab- 
sorb our time and attention, so that we 
cannot stop to listen to the still small 
voice within ? In vain we seek pleasure 
and happiness from outward things—it 
will never come. Christ does not mean 
that our hearts shall be satisfied without 
him ; so he lets us suffer and struggle on, 
until tired and weary with pleasure-seek- 
ing, we turn our hearts within and ask 
God in sincerity of soul to help us, and 
show us the true way of life. We are 
humbled and our hearts are receptive ; 
suffering has made them so. We see 
our own weakness, are ready to listen to 
Christ, to give him our whole heart, for 
we have learned by sad experience, that 
there is no comfort or happiness except 
in his Spirit. If we would be always 





happy, we must keep near to Christ— 
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our privilege, and by the confession of 
Christ we can do it.—H, M. H. 


If we would grow and be fruitful, our 
true way is to obey the voice of our inner 
instincts—hear the word of God in us, and 
follow it. On the other hand, if we allow 
ourselves, or our attention to be diverted 
from the true inspiration of our life, into 
pleasure-seeking, thorns and briers will 
spring up about our path, and we shall be- 
come barren and unprofitable servants in 
God’s vineyard. 

It is our exceeding great privilege to 
abide in Christ, to yield him our bodies as 
temples of his Spirit—and to be inspired 
by him in all our thoughts, words, and 
actions, and in this way be fitted to bear 
much fruit—to be co-workers with him 
in his kingdom and inheriters with him 
of his ylory.—£. G. H. 


—_ ane a 


The Resurrection or Nothing. 


This, we are more and more impressed, 
is the believer’s true motto. There is 
ground for dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent body : Paul calls it a“ body of humili- 
ation ;” (wrongly rendered “ vile body,” 
Phil. 3:21.) Christ implied the same 
thing of it when, referring to the tempt- 
ation to sleep that came upon the disci- 
ples during the conflict in the garden, 
he said, ‘‘The spirit indeed is willing, 
but the flesh is weak.” It is open to dis- 
turbing influences ; and notwithstanding 
the quickening of the spirit which always 
secures a triumph of good, it joins the 
rest of creation in groaning for deliver- 
ance into a more incorruptible sphere.— 
While thanking God for indispensable 
lessons of humility and faith which the 
distresses of our bodies are the means of 
teaching us, we yet look for a CHANGE, 
a glorious translation out of physical 
trouble, into the victory of perfect peace. 
We perceive, indeed, that the elements 
of that process are already going on in 
believers, marked by every new appre- 
hension which they attain of the cross 
of Christ. 

We wish to be more independent of 
the elements—of heat and cold and con- 
tagion—we wish in fact to sympathize 
with God in his complete superiority over 
nature. If we are his children this is 
for us, and nothing will reconcile the 
mind of faith toa lower condition. This 
view criticises the position of the physi- 
ologists and natural-law men. They rep- 
resent man continually and only as a 
subject—a vassal of a system—and din 
the law of that system into his ears, and 
warn him of obedience to it as the only 
means of continuing in life. But why 
this separation from God? He is not 
under a system, but is the superior, the 
creator of the system of natural laws.— 
And the believer claims to stand with 
him—his heart instinctively refuses to be 
put down with the machinery of lower 
nature, and rests only in the serene re- 
pose of union with the law-giver. But 
this implies a conflict, a victory, an eman- 
cipation, a resurrection. The natural-law 
discipline, however painfully and dili- 
gently followed, ends only in defeat ; it 
only professes to postpone death, and per- 
haps barely does that. Christ teaches 
us to fasten our attention beyond death, 
to follow him through crucifixion to im- 
mortality. If we apprehend the true val- 
ue of life, we shall conceive a disgust at 


‘basis, and shall take for our standard— 
the Resurrection or nothing. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Notes of a Horticultural Tour.--No. 3, 


Friday, July, 27.—Took the cars this morning 
at Canandaigua for East Bloomfield, to visit F. B. 
Peck, and other grape growers. Mr. P. is not an 
extensive grower. but I found him very polite, and 
willing to impart much valuable information re- 
specting the business. Some old Isabella vines 
show the effect of too free use of animal manure, 
by making an excessive wood-growth. With on- 
ly agiven amount of trellis to cover, it is sim- 
ply absurd to induce an enormous growth of wood 
such as is inevitably produced by the high ma- 
nuring generally recommended. The vine has a 
strung tendency to produce both fruit and wood, 
but the latter tendency is much the strongest, 
and is often subversive of the former ; it, there- 
fore, becomes one of the grape-grower’s problems 
to balance these two tendencies, by summer- 
pruning, proper manuring, &c. Mr. P. has the 
best trellises I have yet seen. Heavy cedar posts 
are set forty-eight feet apart; upon these, the end 
ones well braced, are stretched No. 9 wires.~ 
The tension of each wire is regulated by a long 
screw and nut atone end. 

In company with Mr. P., I next visited the 
vineyard of P. M. Bradley. He has five acres of 
vines, four of which are four years old and in full 
bearing. Every thing pertaining to trellises, cul- 
tivation and summer management, is of the neat- 
est and most systematic kind. The ground is 
carefully cultivated once every weck ; I remem- 
ber seeing only two very small weeds. Every 
vine has its two “arms,” or horizontal “base 
canes,”’ from which spring upright canes to cover 
the whole trellis. These upright canes are re- 
newed annually. Trellises sixteen feet apart, and 
vines twelve feet apart on the trellis. Every vine 
is made to cover sixty square feet of trellis with 
fruit. The summer-pruning and “tying in,” are 
done so neatly, that the trellises of vines look like 
painted walls. It is my opinion that it will be 
difficult to keep upa very rigid system for shaping 
vines when they zrow older. Mr. B,’s vineyard 
is on stiff clay soil, subsoiled once, slopes to the 
North, but is sheltered by woodland on the North 
and North-west. One third of the yard has suf- 
fered severely from lack of drainage. The fruit 
from this vineyard last year, when grapes were 
scarce, delivered at New York, in paper boxes 
holding five or six pounds each, was sold at 
wholesale for twenty cents per pound. A store- 
house for the grapes before being packed for mar- 
ket, stands in the yard. The grapes are stored 
in cases of drawers around the walls of the house ; 
each drawer holding one bushel. These drawers 
have slat bottoms, and the fruit is to be ventila- 
ted by a current of air from the cellar up through 
the successive tiers of drawers and out at the top 
of the building. 

I afterwards visited Mr. O. H. Chapin, or- 
chardist. His pear orchards cover thirty acres, 
and his apple orchards three or four times as many 
more. Seven acres of vineyard already planted, 
and eight more contemplated. He has two hun- 
dred and forty acres of strong oak and walnut 
soil, the whole of which he intends to devote to 
fruit culture, directly and indirectly. Two years 
ago he set fifteen hundred apple trees. His ap- 
ple orchards look finely ; pears not so well. Some 
orchards were in hved crops—some in grain, 
others kept “fallow.” Things are done up ina 
“ slap-dash” style, and not very neatly. Cultiva- 
ted only the Virgalieu, Tyson, and Bartlett pears. 
Ten acres are devoted to the 7yson, a very excel- 
lent and productive pear. The Baldwin, Rhode 
Island Greening, and Roxbury Russelt, are the 
only apples planted, except a variety orchard for 
home use. There are about thirty acres of vine- 
yard arvund East Bloomfield. 

Afternoon.—Went to West Bloomfield, where 
there are some old vines, and some young vine- 
yards coming on. Called upon a Mr. Wilcox, a 
writer on Grape culture in the Rural New York- 
er, one of the oldest cultivators, a character, and 
certainly the most independent and original think- 
er on the grape question, I have met. A very 
religious man, if not fanatical; but, nevertheless, 
it was pleasant to hear his acknowledgements of 
the goodness of God, and his quaint quotations of 
scripture texts about the vine. Le follows spur- 
pruning wholly, leaving the spurs very long, to get 
well developed buds. In order to increase the 
amount of roots, the “base canes,” are buried 
their whole length. Seven acres of new vineyard 








have been treated in this manner. My attention 
was particularly taken by two Isabella vines, 
eighteen years old, which were trained in to cov- 
er one-tenth of an acre. Mr. W. thought the 
crop on these vines would reach one thousand 
pounds. The long canes loaded with nice clus- 
ters, and hanging in graceful festoons, had a charm 
all their own. Instead of stretching his trellises 
north and south, as is commonly done, he builds 
them east and west, to give the fruit full benefit of 
the noon-tide. Mr. Wilcox, as wellas Mr. P., 
is decidedly in favor of winter protection for the 
Isabella as \ong as it is liable to very serious inju- 
ry every fourth or fifth winter. This, Dear Ed- 
itor, ended my “running up and down,” that 
my “knowledge might be increased.”—a. B. 





Be a Man. 


BY D. T. TAYLOR. 


Stand up Faint-Heart ; face your foe ; 
Deal him many a well-aimed blow ; 
Let the cringing craven know, 

As you can, 
That your spirit has a will, 
That your soul hath mettle still, 
And your arm’s not lost its skill, 

Be a man! 


Heaven-born courage never cowers— 
True hearts in this world of ours, 
Scorning ease and beds of flowers, 
Lead the van. 
Let the timid faint hands fold ; 
Victory is for the bold— 
Bow to neither power nor gold : 
Be a man! 


Act! and hindrance flees away : 

Speak ! and cowards shall obey ; 

Make your mark as well you may— 
Rouse ye, then! 

Up! and play the hero well ; 

Smite the dastard powers of hell; 

Strike ! and every stroke shall tell— 
Be a man! 


Heaven helps*those who themselves aid, 
God is for you--draw your blade! 
Ne’er be faithless norfdismayed 
Once again. 
If on Him ye fix your eye, 
If ** Excelsior” be your cry, 
Ye shall conquer though ye die! 
Be a man! 
[Life Illustrated. 





The Future of Europe. 


The Tribune reviews the present European 
prospect as follows: 

“That a great European War is looming on 
the horizon of the future, can hardly be doubted. 
The new-born accord between the two great 
German powers, after years of jealousy that only 
stopped short of actual hostility, has palpable 
reference to the trying ordeal which is felt to be 
approaching. France yearns for the boundary of 


the Rhine—at least her military and other Na- 
poleonists do—and that boundary can only be re- 
gained, as it was won and then lost, by war.— 
Italy would be free and united; but Austria, the 
Pope and the King of Naples obstruct the attain- 
ment of this end. The King of Naples is evi- 
dently about to vanish; the Pope may or may 
not follow his footsteps; but Austria, strong in 
her well drilled legions, her frowning fortresses, 
is not so easily disposed of. If the fall of Naples 
does not call her tu arms, the first demonstration 
of Garibaldi against the States of the Church 
certainly will: and then comes war with Upper 
Italy, probably with France also. Only dear 
bread in France and Government bankruptcy in 
Austria seem likely to prevent this collision ; and 
such obstacles have rarely proved insuperable 
when the passions of rulers, the aspirations of 
the military cast, counseled war. If Louis Na- 
poleon lives a year longer, a great war is all but 
inevitable. 

“Then ‘ the Sick Man’—the Ottoman Empire 
—is visibly in the agonies of dissulution.— 
The subtlest statecraft, the banded power of 
Western Europe, cannot keep the breath in his 
palsied body much lounger. Turks will be Turks 
—indolent, thriftless, merciless—the ruler who 
compels them to treat the ‘Christian dogs’ as 
human beings and fellow subjects, is in their eyes 
an imbecile anda renegade, to be defied when 
out of sight, and despised at all times. Bank- 
rupt, decrepit, rotting silently, irresistibly, the 
Turkish empire waits but a rupture of the 
French-English alliance to disappear fiom Europe 
and the shores of the Mediterranean. It will 
pass away in a convulsion, but pass away it must, 
and the world will look brighter when it is gone. 

“ Onevery hand, the portents of change are 
visible—unmistakable. Wars— revolutions—the 
recasting of States and re-marking of Nation- 
al boundaries—these are indicated as so near that 
the oldest among us may reasunably expect to 
witness them. The map of Europe in 1864 will 
be very different from that of 1860. That it may 
bear witness to a Free Hungary and a United and 
Independent Italy, is predicted by the prayers of 
millions and the hopes of the generous and hu- 
mane. 


Paragraphs from Beecher. 


—The life of pure and noble companions is woven 
of a thousand golden threads of truth spun from the 
affections, for the most part, though they fill and 
enrich our consciousness. They are too subtle and 
evanescent for statement or analysis. It is not in 
the nature of the intellect to convert these finer 
truths into the forms of ideas; nor is it in the 
power of human language to express them. If one 
has experienced these truths, the rudest expressions 
suffice to recall their memory; but without the 
foregoing experience, it were impossible for the 
most rare and cunning teacher to inspire the un- 
knowing with any proper conception of them. Who 
can interpret to the unbereaved the anguish of dis- 
appointed love? Who can inspire a butterfly heart 
with any conception of that truth which they know 
who are heart-sick through hope deferred? What 
royal road is there to the knowledge of that glad- 
ness which generosity sends through the soul, to 
the royal joy of magnanimity, to the buoyancy of 
eheerful love, or the towering calmness of true 
courage? To know these things is to feel them. 


—The reality and the joy of entire submission to 
God; the sense of the Divine worthiness; the dis- 
closure of the beauty of holiness; heart-gladness 
on account of God’s supremacy; a glorying in the 
thought of his universal Fatherhood; an unspeaka- 
ble satisfaction in the conviction of his love towards 
us, of our adoption through it, of our sympathetic 
union with him, of our co-operative life in this 
world, and of our union with him in immortality ; 
that reverence which prostrates us before the grand- 
eur and purity of his Being; the stranger mystery 
of that feeling which inspires the soul with a sense 
of honor and glory in the act of its humiliation be- 
fore God; that wonderful experience which causes 
the heart to scorn as an indignity, and reject asa 
monstrous wrong, the humbling of itself before hu- 
man beings, but which bows it down with eager 
willingness and gladness before God, and fills it 
with the divinest sense of the greatness that there 
is in childlike simplicity and Christlike humility ; 
the sense of God’s presence; the perception of God 
in the work of his handsin nature; the supernal 
beauty of this world when to faith it is transfused 
with the Spirit of God; the wonder of those upper 
days in which the soul floats bathed with tranquil 
glory, as radiant clouds in the high upper air, un- 
disturbed by storms, carry the sun’s royal colors; 
those other days of striving, and yearning, and 
supplication, and unutterable heart-longings; or 
those days of simple, childlike gladness, in which 
the whole nature rejoices, it knows not why; those- 
days of insight in which the future draws near, 
and the invisible reveals itself, and the things 
which are not to our mortal senses are more real 
and powerful than the things which are; those 
measuring days in which some commissioned spirit 
seems to have put into our hands the rule where- 
with God measures, and men are re-estimated, and 
earthly glory is measured again, and work and 
zeal and enterprise and pleasure and sorrow and 
life and death are re-measured, and found wanting— 
by what possible explanations or formulas can these 
truths be taught ? How shall one find them unless 
they spring out of his own heart? Yet less can be 
taught of that wondrous truth which is the blos- 
som of the whole creation—Love. Our experiences 
of it one towards another, are but its lower leaves. 
What is it when God solicity it and nourishes it in 
the humansoul? What is it when it is the harmony 
of all the faculties of our nature, and, inspired by 
God, it takes hold upon him as the all-worthy ob- 
ject of its supreme strength? These, thank God, 
are experiences possible here; but they must pre- 
cede knowing. Words and letters will not teach 
them. 





— Dr Arnold, in a letter to Archbishop Whately, 

dated Sept. 6, 1832, makes the following allusion to 
his sister Susannah Arnold, who died at Laleham, 
Aug 20, 1832, after suffering from a complaint in 
the spine of twenty years duration. It is a beauti- 

ful tribute to the spirit of love and patient endu- 

rance. 

‘* [must conclude with a more delightful subject— 

my most dear and blessed sister. I never saw ® 

more perfect instance of the spirit ‘of power and of: 
love and of a sound mind ;’ intense love, almost to 

the annihilation of selfishness—a daily martyrdom 

for twenty years, during which she adhered to her 

early-formed resolution of never talking about her- 

self; thoughtful about the very pins and ribands of 
my wife’s dress, about the making of a doll’s cap for 

a child—but of herself, save only as regarded her 

ripening in all goodness, wholly thoughtless ; i 

ing everything lovely, graceful, beautiful, high- 

minded, whether in God’s works or man’s with the 

keenest relish; inheriting the earth to the very 

fullness of the promise, though never leaving her 

crib, nor changing her posture; and preserved, 

through the very valley of the shadow of death, 

from all fear or impatience, or from every cloud of 

impaired reason, which might mar the beauty of 

Christ’s Spirit’s glorious work. May God grant that 

I might come but within one hundred degrees of her 

place in glory.” 








—— ——— — 


L&TTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.——Hiram 
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